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INTRODUOT ION 

In  dismissing  reading  readiness.  Tinker  (h)  states  that  ”cnl'  when  printed 
symbols  stand  for  words  used  meaningfully  in  his  own  speech  is  the  child  r  ariy 
to  read  successful"!.,  .”  Inability  to  rain  realistic  neaninrs  for  -ords  symbolising 
objects  or  concepts  net  directly  accessible  through  auditor  or  tactual  channels 
may  impede  learning  reading  for  blind  children.  The  only  errnrical  vidence 
available  concerning  realism  of  verbal  concents  used  by  blind  children  is  contained 
in  a  study  made  by  Cr-.tsforth  (l)  three  decades  ago. 

In  this  study-,  Gutsfcrth,  using  a  form  of  controlled  association,  rooui  red 
blind  children  to  respond  to  a  list  of  stimulus  words.  He  found  that  5’Bi  of  the 
responses  of  a  group  of  twenty«*six  children  described  visual  attributes  of  the 
stimulus  word.  A  lar.e  number  of  the  visual  attributes  mentioned  were  err-neous. 

In  discussing  these  findings  elsewhere  (?),  Cutcforth  says,  !,A  prrdisrosit' on 
toward  the  unwarranted  tr  ©  of  meaningless  visual  terminology  demonstrates  c  strong 
tendency  toward  unreality  in  which  valid  relationships  are  utterly  disre  arried. 

The  inevitable  result  is  that  nothing  but  incoherent  and  loose  thin'  ing  is  "'ossible. 
Intellectually,  the  child  is  organized  without  reference  either  to  '-’irself  or  to 
his  own  axe  oriental  world.  The  seeing  world  tzith  its  visual  coneeotr  and  values 
becomes  the  flimsy  gossamer  web  out  of  which  his  intellectual,  fabric  must  be  woven.*1 
Cutsforth  lays  most  of  the  responsibility  for  this  problem  at  the  feet  of  educators 
of  the  blind. 

If  Cutsforth 1 s  findings  aro  valid,  the  implications  of  verbal  unrealism  for 
reading  of  blind  children  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  d  "roe  these  find¬ 
ings  are  based  on  a  small  number  of  children,  and  since  education-'  1  methods  may 
have  changed  in  the  -ast  thirty  years,  it  appeared  advisable  tc  reconfirm  Cutsforth* a 
findings.  This  paver  is  a  description  of  the  outcome  of  that  effort. 


2. 


PROCEDURE 

The  procedure  followed  was  that  describee!  by  Cutsforth  (l).  individual 
children  verm  required  to  respond  orally  to  thirty  •nine  stir-ulna  words  (Table  1) 
orally  "resented  by  the  experimenter.  A  preliminary  practice  with  ter-  0bvi.0p.sl7 
non-visual  words  was  riven.  The  instructions  for  controlled  association  wore 
as  follows i  "There  are  lots  of  things  you  can  say  about  everything.  *  man  i3 
tall  or  short,  fat  or  slim,  kind  or  mean.  What  would  you  say  about  _ ?w 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  controlled  association  method  significantly  affected 
the  outcome,  the  study  was  replicated  using  a  free  association  toc’-'niqve.  r,ore 
the  instructions  were s  "There  are  lots  of  things  you  can  say  about  everything. 

Now,  when  I  say  a  word  to  you,  I  want  you  to  say  the  first  thing  that  oops  into 
your  mind . ft 

Results  for  both  methods  were  tabulated  and  two  experimenters  independently 
judged  the  number  of  v:sual  responses  given  to  each  stimulus  word.,  "erf eel- 
agreement  on  number  of  visual  responses  was  obtained  for  90?'  of  the  stimulus  words. 
Differences  among  judgments  for  the  remaining  10$  were  quite  small. 

The  control?. et  association  group  included  8  boys  and  8  girls  w'  o  were  totally 
blind  or  had  light  perception  only.  Twelve  were  blind  from  birth,  bedim  Trade 
for  the  group  was  6  (range  grades  h~9),  and  median  age  was  13  year 3,  10  months 
(range  9-16  years).  The  free  association  group  included  18  boys  and  21  girls  who 
were  totally  blind  or  had  light  perception  only.  The  majority  of  these  were  blind 
from  birth.  eriian  grade  for  this  group  was  7  (range  grades  )4-12),  and  median  age 
was  lii  years  1  month  (range  d-20  years). 


Table  1 

Conn arisen  of  Proportions  of'  Visual  Responses  Given  to  39  SV.rrulvs  Words  by 
Cutsforth’ o  Group,  end  the  Controlled  and  Free  Association  Gr  :r>s  c:  the  "resent 
Study. 

Percent  of  Visual  Responses  for  r'-rou"p 


Word  Stimulus 

Cuts forth 

Controlled 

Free 

moon 

.92 

.14* 

.18 

Indian 

.91 

.31 

.13 

handkerchief 

.32 

.25 

.03 

enow 

.62 

.33 

.18 

grass 

.71 

.36 

pacer 

.U2 

.06 

.05 

sky 

.77 

.53 

.1*2 

apple 

.50 

.17 

.21 

crow 

.52 

.20 

.08 

lemon 

.15 

0 

.03 

rose 

.51* 

.28 

.21 

chalk 

.31 

.33 

.15 

violet 

.70 

.29 

.18 

per.per 

.35 

.06 

.05 

orange 

.12 

.06 

.13 

lily 

.60 

.13 

.13 

wool 

.19 

.03 

.03 

ivory 

.30 

0 

.03 

butter 

.31 

.06 

.03 

brick 

.27 

0 

0 

night 

.96 

.61 

.37 

carrot 

.35 

0 

.10 

cotton 

.19 

.11 

.05 

gold 

.57 

.20 

.13 

ink 

.77 

.25 

.21 

milk 

.62 

.06 

.15 

canary 

.33 

.20 

.05 

coal 

.77 

.1*7 

.15 

pumpkin 

.36 

.07 

.03 

robin 

.51* 

.13 

.03 

tree 

.31 

.06 

.08 

blood 

.35 

.60 

.28 

brass 

.25 

.15 

.05 

star 

.72 

.1*1* 

.33 

lamp 

.77 

.80 

.61* 

plaster 

.29 

.03 

0 

tar 

.62 

.31 

.13 

tomato 

•61* 

.19 

.05 

cherry 

.63 

.25 

.13 

Table  2 


Freqncnc  Dio  t;  fc  il  inns 
Stiurulus  Jot  by  Three 

for  Proportions 
Groups. 

of  Visual  Resnaises 

Gi.GUPP 

Given  to  39 

Percent  of 

Visual  Res  crr.e 

Cutsfortl^s 

K=26 

Controlled 
Association 
N-l 6 

1  roe 

A -scoirtion 
W*39 

0-5 

6 

13 

6-10 

7 

s' 

11-15 

2 

!i 

9 

16-20 

2 

5 

r* 

21-25 

1 

1 

26-30 

3 

2 

1 

31-35 

6 

3 

JL 

364x0 

1 

T 

JL 

0 

U1-U5 

2 

2 

1 

1x6-50 

1 

1 

51-55 

3 

1 

56-6o 

9 

!■— 

1 

61-65 

It 

1 

66-70 

1 

71-75 

1 

1 

76-Co 

h 

2 

81-05 

3 

86-90 

91-95 

96-100 

1 

RESULTS : 


Table  1  gives  the  proportion  of  visual  responses  given  tc  3tir.1rl.ur  words  for 
Gutef’orth's  group  nnc!  the  controlled  and  free  association  grooves  oi  the  "'recent 
study.  Inspection  reveals  that  the  proportions  of  visual  res-c  ices  for  both  roues 
of  the  present  study  ere  -rich  lower  than  those  obtained  by  Cuisfor  th.  rec-ntions 
occur  for  several  words  such  as  eras s,  night,  blood,  and  lamp.  It  is  s1  y -steel 
that  cultural  vert  al  stero  tyres  such  as  blood-red  or  lamp-light  may  rrfTuence  res¬ 
ponses  to  these  words.  Proportions  of  visual  responses  for  botVi  '-re  >tv  of  the 
present  study  a^V'sr  ^uite  similar  for  most  words,  however,  for  corrr-  words,  he 
controlled  association  method  arrears  tc  elicit  more  visual  reorons 


(Insert  Table  1) 

An  over- all  test  was  nade  to  determine  if  the  apparent  differences  *  \ong  the 
three  groups  are  real  or  the  result  of  sampling  error.  A  frequency-  '  str :  l  v.tion 
of  proportions  of  visual  resronses  to  all  stimulus  words  was  ^ade.  These  da  .a  nre 
presented  in  Table  2,  'nspeetion  of  this  table  show’s  that  both  rorru  o.  'ho  Present 
study  had  much  lower  rooortions  of  visual,  responses  over-all.  Three  data  rre  used 
in  a  Kniskal-  Tallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance  by  ranks  (3)  to  dotrrr«ina  u'1  other 
these  samples  were  from  different  populations.  Results  ol  this  test  d  o 

significant  differences  among  the  two  groups  of  the  study,  however,  both  ’roups 
were  significantly  different  from  Cutsf orth’s  ^toup  in  the  over-all  amount  of 
visual  responses  made.  The  level  of  significance  for  this  conclus\.n  was  such 
that  chances  far  bein':  in  error  were  only  1  in  1000. 

(insert  Table  2) 

One  additional  bit  of  Interesting  evidence  was  available.  For  four  words  of 
the  study,  frre  associations  wore  available  (5)  for  1000  sighted  children*  Proportions 
of  visual  responses  to  these  four  words  made  by  tKis  sighted  rrour  mid  the  three 
blind  groups  are  included  in  Table  3*  Comparison  of  these  proportions  indicates  that 


Table  3 


A  comparison  of  Proportions  of  Visual  Responses  to  Four  Stimulus  'lords  0  Ten 
by  Throe  Blind  Groins  one  One  Sighted  Croup. 


GROUPS 

( 

Stimulus  V.’ord 

Sighted 

Tree 

Association 

Controlled 

Association 

Cutsforth 

milk 

.09 

.15 

.06 

.62 

moon 

•U3 

CO 

H 

. 

•lilt 

.92 

butter 

.12 

.03 

.06 

.31 

lamp 

.67 

.61; 

.80 

.77 

the  children  studied  closely  resemble  normally  sighted  children  in  a  o  nt  of  visual 
responses  to  the  four  stimulus  words.  However,  responses  of  Cvsforth’s  children 
to  three  of  the  morels  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  other  three  groups. 

(Insert  Table  3) 

On  the  basis  of  the  available  evidence,  it  arrears  that  the  blind  children 
studied  are  not  characterised  by  "verbal  unreality"  to  the  extent  of  Cutsf orth’s 
children.  In  fact,  evidence  from  responses  to  four  words  indicates  that  their 
behavior  corresponds  to  that  of  normally  sighted  children.  The  reasons  for  these 
findings  are  not  noparent  from  the  data. 

SDMMAHYf 

Free  and  controlled  associativa  responses  to  39  stimulus  words  .ere  elicited 
from  groups  of  39  and  lo  blind  children  respectively .  Proportions  of  visual  res¬ 
ponses  to  these  words  were  compared  to  those  earlier  obtained  by  Civ  sforth,  Sig¬ 
nificantly  fewer  visual  responses  were  made  by  children  in  this  experiment.  It 
was  concluded  that  "verbal  unreality"  is  nob  a  significant  rro1  lem  * or  the  -roups 


studied. 
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